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awearp 50, ofwearp 382 (twice), toivearp I. S. 
203, wearb" 14, etc., I. S. 297, etc., gewearo" 5, 
forweard 30. For ea we find ee in weerd 20, 
bczrst 98, 316, tobeerst 48, 112, 248, 298, 312, 372, 
404, 460, 466, (see 5 above), swcelt 16 (twice). 
For ea we have «■« in Wizard 104, probably a 
blunder, and ^o in geheolp 212 (with which 
compare the subjunctive geheolpe 462) sweolt 
396, 428. *Bregdan has breed 252, eetbrad 
282, 424, tobreed 492, and, as if to indicate a 
lengthening in place of the ^, gebr&d 34. 

3. The 2d preterit singular, the plural and 
subjunctive, are always with a except geheolpe 
462 (subj.) (see 2). The cases are : abulgon 280, 
geburge 480, burston 422, eztburste 528, gebun- 
don 190, brudon 528, abrudon 528, eetbrudon 
424, (MS. U cetbrtidon as complementary 
lengthening), ofabrudon 178, forcurfon 28, 
druncon 164, drunce 330, fuhton 240, 406, 4^- 
frunon 230, forgulde 136, ongunnan 12, hulpe 
452, 492 (cf. geheolpe 462, see 2 above), behwur- 
fon 236, cetlumpon 492, formutton 208, stincon 
598, 316 (twice), sungon 240, stuncon 102, £•£- 
stunce no, ofstunge 142, swulton 300, 326, <V- 
swunce 276, eetwunde (subj.) 494, bewurpon 390, 
towurpon 46; wurdon 44, etc, I. S. 164, etc., 
wurde I. S. 403, 459, and once, with a neglect 
of the change from # to rf, gewurSe (subj.) 534, 
which like geweortfan 506 is from the ' Seven 
Sleepers ; ' urnon 208, 324, 378, 402. 

The past participle has a before nasals and 
r«, elsewhere <?. Before nasals : gebundene 36, 
unbunden 222, afundan 208, unafunden 78, 
finbegunnen 12, gelumpen 524, 530, cetlumpene 
504, topundenum 64, gepungen I. S. 1, gepun- 
genra 58, gepungenran 362, I. S. 502. Before 
r«; forburnen no, 318. Before mutes and 
liquids except r« : gebolgen 38, geborgen 202, 
forbroden 470 (twice), abroden 222 (U. abrog- 
den), 226 (U. abrdgderi), corfene 204, amoltenan 
130, toswollen 78, aworpene 342, beworpene 390, 
geworden 422. 

Benj. W. Wells. 

Jena, Germany. 



THE GERUNDIAL CONSTRUCTION 

IN THE ROMANIC LANGUAGES, 

III. 

We now come to the Syntax, which will be 
treated under two rubrics : 1st, The Gerund 



without a preposition, and 2d, The Gerund 
with a preposition. 

The Gerund without a Preposition. 

The most striking peculiarity of the gerun- 
dial construction in the early languages, es- 
pecially those of France, is its infrequency as 
compared with modern usage. It is more 
common in verse than in prose, and this is ex- 
plained by the fact, that when a writer starts a 
"leash" (laisse) whose assonance or rime 
requires ant, ent, (ans, ens) terminations, he is 
often driven to seek the construction and the 
use of words which will give him his rime or 
assonance. Could we call up the shades of 
the old poets and question them on the 
subject of verse-making, many of them would 
have to make the same confession in this 
respect as Baltasar del Alcazar makes of the 
consonants : 

Porque si in verso refiero 
Mis cosas mas importantes, 
Me fuerzan los consonantes 
A decir lo que no quiero. 

The freer use of the infinitive during the first 
stages of the growth of these languages doubt- 
less exerted a great influence in preventing 
the rapid development of the gerundial con- 
struction, which at the present time has as- 
sumed such extensive proportions owing to 
the general discarding of the infinitive as a 
kind of verbal noun. 

The following French and Provencal ex- 
amples, selected as being the most note- 
worthy in this regard, will make plain the 
difference as compared with modern usage. 

Et le fist mult bien a l'enz metre (modern : en 
les repoussant) si que grant pris Ten dona 
Ton. 

Ville-Hardouin. 

Si unt le clerc truve par querre e demander 
Prechant e batizant,ke 170 fu sun mester. 

Math. Paris, Vie de S. Auban, 1201. 
Mais hardis doit estre en servir. 

Jehan de Conde, B. 396,3. 
II faisait tel noise au venir (mod . en venant) 
que il sembloit que ce fust la foudre dou ciel. 
Joinville, Hist, de S. Louis, ch. XLIII. 

Et y mist l'on au paiement faire le samedi. 

Ditto, LXXV. 

Car il avait paour que il ne brisast le col au 
tourner. 

Ditto, CI. 
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Je li demandai comment ce estait que il ne 
metoit consoil en li garantir ne par noer. 

Ditto, CXXIX. 
E la amava e deleitava se en parlar de lieis. 

Bib. der Troub. XXXV. 
L'un an els fundemens lur cura, 
Li autre en bastir la mura 
El altre en far lo mortier. 

Life of St. Enimia. 
Aisi se van ferir (migbt be : feren) cum cascus 

venc, 
No lor valo escut par un besenc. 

G. de Rossilho, 2180. 
Car ab cor franc tan m'afranc en amar. 

Anonym. Ballad. 

Contrast tha two following examples, in 
which infinitive and gerund are equivalents : 

Per la Vila s'en van cridan. 

Die Kindheit Jesu 
(B's Denkm'ler, XXXIX). 

E totz los juzieus van cridar. 

Ditto. 

That the language has lost much in force 
and ease of expression by abandoning this 
free use of the infinitives for other construc- 
tions can not be questioned ; as the substitutes, 
which have been mostly supplied by the ger- 
und, are not as flexible for purposes of 
thought. One can not but feel this to be one 
of the lost beauties of the language ; and the 
loss becomes more apparent, when we turn to 
the Italian, Spanish etc., in which thegerund- 
ial and infinitive constructions have grown 
side by side with each other and give to these 
languages a variety of expression unattainable 
in French. The Italian : lo scender questa 
roccia ; al passar questa valle ; gli costa caro 
questo diffamare altrui : Spanish : un secreto 
desearos ; el huir la ocasion ; el comunicar 
los males; cair fue' mal castigado en non 
temer a Dios : Prov.: al camp levar, etc., had 
their analogy in : au doner le don, au passer 
la porte, a un tertre monter, au prendre le 
conge\ en eel tirer — expressions which even 
Montaigne could imitate (il se penoient du 
tenir le chastel, and : le paistre l'erbe est 
salutaire au jeune cheval), but which have 
now totally disappeared from the language. 

One of the earliest and very common con- 
structions of the gerund is effected by its con- 
junction with the verb aller. When so used, 
alter may perform the part of a simple aux- 
iliary or copula and either expresses progres- 



sive or iterative action, or these ideas may be 
altogether absent and the action of the princi- 
pal verb does not seem to be appreciably 
modified by the addition of aller. In other 
cases aller retains in part or wholly its 
motional signification and as so used may be 
replaced by almost any verb expressing 
motion. These two categories are not always 
clearly defined, certain cases being susceptible 
of either interpretation. As instances of aller 
as copula only and in which the fundamental 
meaning is completely subordinated to the 
principal verb, may be cited : 

1. E tei tuz jurs apele, " K'alez vusdemandant." 

Vie de Seint Auban, 818. 

2. As eschies e as tables se vunt esbaneiant. 

Voyage de Charlemagne, 270. 

3. Seignurs baruns, n'en alez mespensant, 
Pur Deu vus pri que ne seiez fuiant. 

Ch. de Roland, 1472. 

4. Kar chevalchiez. Pur qu'alez arestant? 

Ditto, 1783. 

5. De grant dolour se va ly ber pasmant. 

Roman d'Aquin, 1601 . 

6. Pourl'amour D£ nels alez espargnant. 

Ditto, 1633. 

7. Voire moult plus, ce trovon nous lesant 
Dedans l'ystoire qui point ne va mentant. 

Ditto, 1666. 

8. Quant li rois l'entendi, de coer va souspirant. 

Berte aus Grans Pies, 2542. 

9. La paiz alout cherchant, les querre metre a fin. 

Roman de Rou, 1542. 

10. Se li reis li alout de nule rien falsant. 

Ditto, 2544. 

11. Fortment lo vant il acusand, 
La soa mort mult demandant. 

La Passion, B. 16, 6-7. 

12. Or pri a tous les vrais amans 
Ceste chanson voisent chantant. 

13. Ainz y mouron que saton recreant, 
Ne que de riens nous augeon fouyant. 

Roman d'Aquin, 1635. 

14. Li Tur vindrent assaillir a sa gent qui tout 

de gri s'aloient remanant. 

Trans, de Gull, de Tyr, Liv. VII, 

15. D'ores en autres va sa colpe rendant 
A sa main destrealoit son piz batant. 

Guil. d'Orange, B. 65, 38. 

16. Ca et la espandu par le chemin et li plus 

d'eus aloient dormant. 

Tr. de Guil. de Tyr, Liv. XII. 

All of these examples either show plainly 
of themselves, or it may be gathered from 
the context, that the idea of actual motion in 
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tiller is totally wanting, as much so as it would 
be in "go," if we should translate example 10 
by the popular construction : if the king 
should go to deceiving him in any way. 

In Nos. i, 3, 4, 6, 10, the simple verbs : 
demandez, mespensez, arestez, espargnez, 
falsout, could be substituted without in any 
way modifying the thought. It is quite evi- 
dent that alez, in the first line of No. 3, is the 
exact functional equivalent of seiez in the 
second line. We learn from the context of 
No. 2 that Charlemagne found the knights 
s'eant; hence "se vunt esbaneiant " means, 
they are in the act of enjoying themselves — 
progressive or continuative action. In 5 and 
8 aller gives to the principal yerb the notion 
of incipiency as well as progression ; while 
" point ne va mentant," in No. 8, may imply 
that history is not in the habit of lying. In n 
and 12 it is possibly repetitive. How com- 
pletely the idea of real motion could be over- 
looked may be learned from the last three 
examples (14, 15, 16). 

It is interesting to observe that old Johan 
Fischart uses the German gehen in a similar 
manner, in his translation of Rabelais, head- 
ing of chapter 4 : 

Wie Gurgelmiltsam, als sie mit dem kind- 
lein Gurgellantule schwanger gieng, ein 
grossen wust kutteln frass und davon genas. 
The famous boast of Juno, in Virgil, offers a 
like instance of the copulative use of a verb 
of motion : 

Ast ego, quae Divlim incedo, Jovisque 
Et soror et conjux. 

In English it is a common idiom to say : to go 
mad, blind, etc. ; and we in the Southern 
States are familiar with the negro lingo : done 
gone and kilt him=has killed him ; but I was 
hardly prepared, when some months ago I 
was speaking of the death of a favorite dog, 
to have put to me, by a Hoosier acquaintance, 
the query : when did he go dead? or to find a 
writer in The Nation of August 4, 1887, (p. 89) 
speaking of somebody's horse going dead 
lame. 

But returning to aller we see that, used as a 
simple copula, it may shade off into a number 
of fine distinctions, in which actual motion is 
not necessarily implied. At the present day 



many of these features of aller are supplied 
by other constructions. Remnants of some of 
its functions are seen in : 

L'entreprise suffit a prouver que l'etude du 
frani;ais va toujours prenant plus d'im- 
portance en Allemagne. 

Romania, IX. 166. 
Et des bouches au loin s'ouvrent avidement, 
A ces atomes fous que la nuit va semant. 

Hugo, L'Ane. 
Vous n'allez frtquantant que spadassins 
inffimes. 

Ditto, Ruy Bias, I. 2. 

expressions, in which the combination of the 
two verbs serves to indicate progression, 
continuance or habit, but only weakly or not 
at all that of motion. In translating the first 
sentence into English we should say : is daily 
becoming more important ; in rendering the 
second, to be exact, we should probably have 
to make va subordinate to semant — sows as it 
goes ; while the third is : you habitually asso- 
ciate with, etc. 

A rather peculiar combination of venir and 
aller is found in the Roman d'Alexandre (B. 
177.5) : 

Alexandres commande l'ost amener avant, 
Quar el bos as puceles vint aler dedulsant. 

In the formation of the compound tenses of 
aller m the senses above illustrated, avoir is 
generally, though not always, employed : 

Et orent tant ale* sofrant que il virent la Rouse 
A mains de demie lieue. 

Ville-Hardouin, Ch. 94. 
Tant est alez Tiebalt son orguil demenant. 

Roman de Rou, 4089. 
E com lo reis Felips avia anat plaideian 
sobre la riba de laiga. 

Bil. der Troub. XXVI. 

When etre is used, the verb more common- 
ly retains its fundamental meaning of motion: 

One ne Tot tel Aiquin ly amirez, 
Qui par la mer fuyant s'en est alez. 

Roman d'Aquin, 2517. 
Partoutes terres est alez cunquerant. 

Ch. de Roland, 553. 

Desus un pin i est alez curant. 

Ditto, 2363. 

It is to be expected that constructions analo- 
gous to these of aller should be found with 
verbs of motion in the other languages. 
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Che spero e vo sperando 
Che ancora deggio avere 
Allegro meo coraggio. 

Federigo II, Rei di Sicilia. 
Cuando dellos se despide, 
Lagrimas va derramando. 

Rom. del Cid, CIX. (Voegelin). 

Mirabanle las mozas y andaban con los ojos 
buscandole el rostro que la mala visera le 
encubria. 

Don Quij. Ch. II. pt. 1. 
For las venas cuitadas 
La sangre su figura 
Iba desconociendo y su natura. 

Garcilaso de' la Vega, 
Nao soffre muito a gente generosa 
Andar-lhe os caes os dentes mostrando. 

Camoens, Os Lus. I. 88. 
E vereis ir cortando o salso argento 
Os vossos Argonautas. 

Ditto, I. 18. 
E non ai ges tel coratge 
Com li fals drut an, 
Que van galian. 

G Faidit, B. 142, 10. 

In most of the sister languages, other verbs 
of motion besides "go" are made to perform 
the office of copulas. In the Italian expres- 
sion : si venne accorgendo, venne is not only 
a copula but has also the force of an adverb of 
manner — little by little he perceived. 

Molti esempj potrei venir contando. 

Vitt. Colonna. 

The Spanish and Portuguese use, perhaps, 
a greater number of verbs of motion in this 
way than any of the others. In the former, 
andar, ir, venir are employed to express du- 
ration or gradual action, while caminar, con- 
tinuar, seguir are confined to continued 
action. So Portuguese grammarians dis- 
tinguish between andar and ir, the former 
being frequentative. Accordingly they say : 
ando estudando as linguas antigas, which 
means, I am making a continual and frequent 
study of the ancient languages ; while : vou 
convalescendo would mean continuation in a 
progressive sense— I am getting better every 
day. The context of the two passages above 
quoted from the Lusiads seems to bear out 
this distinction. 

Many cases arise in which it is not easy to 
determine whether aller is a copula or 
whether its action is coordinate with that of 
the eerund. 



Li ga'ite qui estoit sor le tor les vit venir et 
01 qu'il aloient de Nicolete parlant. 

Aucasin et Nicolete, B. 283, 36. 
Mais quant vois aucun mendiant, 
Qui de viellece va tranlant, 
II t'apele por sa viellece. 

Flore et Blanceflor, 762. 
Povertade va gridando 
A gran voce predicando. 

Giacopone da Todi. 

In the first of these it is said that the guard 
saw coming the men whom Count Garin had 
sent to look for Nicolete and heard that they 
were talking, or were talking as they went 
along, about Nicolete. The other examples 
are not clearer, even when studied in con- 
nexion with the passages in which they occur. 

Samuel Garner. 
Annapolis, Md. 



POSTSCRIPT TO " CL, GL> TL, DL IN 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIA TION." 

In writing the article on " CI, gl>tl, dl in 
English Pronunciation" for the last number of 
Mod. Lang. Notes I had at hand only the 
first edition of Vietor's Elemente der Phonetik 
und Orthoepie. I have since been able to 
refer to the second edition of that work, and 
find that Vietor has added some valuable 
material on the subject, found in older Ger- 
man-English grammars. My supposition that 
kn was pronounced as tn before the first sound 
of the combination finally disappeared, is 
clearly proved there. According to Nicolai 
(1693) k before n in know, etc., sounds { 'fere 
ut t." Koenig (1706) states that it is pro- 
nounced like d, " doch muss das d ganz wenig 
gehort werden." The articulation of the 
dental before n is of course very weak, and 
the following sonant makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between d and /. Beuthner (171 1) 
and Thiessen (1712) pronounce it as /; Konig 
(1715) as d; Arnold " wie ein gelindes weiches 
d." G before n, finally and in the interior of 
words, is already silent when initially it is still 
spoken, as Podensteiner (1685) remarks. 
None of these grammarians mention the pro- 
nunciation of gn as dn. In a grammar of the 
year 1748 k and g before n are given as silent 
(p. 171). 



H. Schmidt. 



Cornell University. 
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